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WORK IN THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL 



ANNE H. STEWART 
Teacher of Manual Training 



Considering the purpose of the education of the Indian — 
which is to make him self-supporting as speedily as possible — the 
opportunities and environment at Carlisle seem favorable. Effort 
is made to arouse in the Indian youth interest and ambition in life, 
and the courage and ability to compete in civilized industries. 

One half-day is spent in school, the other half in the various 
shops and workrooms. The boys learn the trades, and the girls 
are taught laundry work and sewing. Boys are given a choice of 
the trade they wish to learn, and are placed in the shops under 
competent instructors. The trades represented in the school are 
carpentry, wagonmaking, blacksmithing, harnessmaking, print- 
ing, tailoring, painting, tinsmithing, and shoemaking. The sew- 
ing for over nine hundred students is done by the girls. Beginners 
are placed in the darning class. From there they are advanced to 
the mending-room, where they are taught to do repairing and 
plain sewing. Each class does its own cutting. The dresses for 
the four hundred girls are made by the pupils in the dressmaking 
class. During the finishing year special training is given in 
drafting and fitting. It is observed that Indian girls are especially 
skilful with the needle, as were their mothers before them. The 
girls also receive instruction in cooking. 

A system of placing pupils out in families was conceived by the 
founder, General R. H. Pratt, and was adopted from the begin- 
ning. The girls work in the house, the boys in the field and shop. 
People thus receiving pupils from Carlisle must sign an agree- 
ment to send them to school a stated number of days, and to see 
that their habits are what they should be. Students employed 
received such remuneration as their services warrant. Two 
outing agents are employed by the school — one for the girls, 
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another for the boys. It is the duty of these agents to visit the 
children who are in the country, and to make report as to their 
progress and condition. The Indian youth, living thus in the 
home, learns English and civilized customs in a practical, natural 
way. This outing system has grown so that every summer seven 
or eight hundred pupils are sent where they gain a knowledge 
of how the white man lives and " earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brow." In the winter three or four hundred remain in the 
country and attend the public schools with white children. They 
must save one-half their earnings, so that many of them have 
a neat little sum to their credit when they return home. 

The Indian child comes with his native inheritance — patience 
in execution, keenness of eye, and skill of finger. Results of the 
hand training of his ancestors are evident. Who can look upon 
the fine, intricate, and historic designs woven by the old Indian 
without a live appreciation of his thought, his skill, and his 
perseverance ? 

To one unfamiliar with conditions the average age of the 
children would seem high for their grade. At Carlisle there are 
but few under twelve years of age. The low-grade adults and 
the small children are taught separately through four grades. 
Boys under sixteen and the youngest girls receive two lessons 
each week in sloyd. 

Although the work corresponds to that given in the public 
schools, conditions at Carlisle are unusual, and methods are 
adopted which seem best to meet the need. Sloyd work appeals 
very strongly to Indian children. First-grade pupils who can 
scarcely speak a word of English find it a means of expression; 
and, indeed, it seems that it is right here that the greatest growth 
and development resulting from manual training are apparent. 

On account of work details, the sloyd classes are for the most 
part ungraded. The instruction must be entirely individual. 
The Indians are not nervous, nor are they impatient. Thus their 
temperament contributes to fineness of technique. This is also 
observed in the basketry, loom-weaving, and other hand-work 
given the younger classes. All this manual training is found to 
be of great value with these children. It not only awakens their 
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mental powers and sustains interest, but is an excellent factor in 
discipline. 

In drawing they excel in nature work and design. Many 
show a fineness of feeling and appreciation of beauty of form, 
though their rendering of it is often mechanical in execution. 
They are painstaking students, anxious to please, and not in the 
least afraid to undertake a study or design for fear the results 
will be inadequate. In consequence, the results are often surpris- 
ingly good. 
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